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To Ik Eackim Committee of the American A. S. Society: 
sheets you will receive herewith were furnished to 
bt Mr- G'K°n Pai-» er . ° f Montville, in this State. 
Th 'Vontain a sketch of his travels and experience in the 
T “'l States, with observations and inductions, illustra- 
Southern otaies, w ...... ... 

h influence of slavery on the manners and morals ol 
[he^cominunity- Tfe> publication, by his permission, is 
t.rehv submitted to your discretion. 
b " ? Yours, &c. W«. Bol,.e 3 . 


Made with a design to introduce the manufacture 
' 0 f Collon-seed Oil; with Observations and Re¬ 
fections on the state of society. 

I first went to the South in the fall of 1830, 
for the purpose- of establishing the manufacture 
of cotmn-seed oil. 

Having been, for many years, a manufacturer 
of oil from linseed, I had recently procured s 
veral parcels of cotton-seed, which I worked 
an experiment. The result fully answered my e 
□eolations, and it occurred to me that the busi¬ 
ness might be profitably carried on in the States 
where the seed was grown,—being there plenty 
anil cheap. 1 suggested the idea to persons from 
the South, and their friends, and it was received 
with lavor and regarded as feasible. 

My first engagement was in Petersburg, Virgi¬ 
nia, in the employ of Smith and Bovsaw, lot 
whom 1 superintended the building of a mill, and 
putting in operation machinery for that purpose. 
This afforded me the first opportunity for making 




lalobsert 


n th e t 






e of the system of slavt 
On my journey out, after leaving Richmond, a 
gentleman in the stage appeared to notice that I 
was unacquainted with the practice of that part 
of the country in regard to the laboring classes ; 
and learning that l was from the North, in the 
course of conversation, lie gave me to understand 
that the while people took no part in servile la¬ 
bors. This gave a new direction to my thoughts 
concerning myself; for, having been nlwa 
cmlomcd to labor with my workmen at hi 
of course expected to do the same there, 
soon discovered a number of black peopli 
anti women, leisurely employed, near the road¬ 
side, cutting and picking up wood, and a white 
person, with a great-coat on, stood at a small dis¬ 
tance from them, with a cane in his hand, idle. 

1 asked my informant what the business of that 
while man was. He replied, that he was their 
overseer, and that his business was to keep the 
negroes at work. Not lining yet fully disciplin¬ 
ed in Southern tactics, in spile of the intimation 
already given, that whites did not labor there, 1 
permitted the results of my former education and 
habits, so lar to develope themselves, as to ex¬ 
claim, “ he has no axe. Don’t he work ?” “ Cer¬ 
tainly not,” was the reply; “ that would not an- 
swer here ; it is not customary !” Well, said I, 
i should much rather take the place of one of his 
Servants, than to stand there, idle, shivering, as 
le does, with the cold. This created quite a 
sensation among the passengers, who seemed to 
shrink from the idea of a white man laboring, 
J!. !" q T d 0p me ‘he custom at the North, 
ten, when I explained, appeared as new to 
•“cm as theirs was to ine. 
j U roc ® ec ^’ n S on > we met a team, heavily loaded, 
nVr a , ne 8 ro - He made every exertion to 
cn..„ 0 - wa >'’ and turned out further than is 

, mai 7 ln the North, leaving almost the whole 
mad to the stage. l saw not the Ieagt delinquen . 

jjL he P an of the black man. The driver, 
andtheT’l b i° U = bt otherwise ; for, when opposite, 
he stnn b j C |\ matl between his team and the stage! 
his haniT 1 - h u S , 10rses > and > seizing the lash in 
toik,nl W , U L the 3 ‘°<=kof his whip, commenced 
ders ,, . atl %Pm r head and shoul- 

and scrl r rnight ’ the P° or fellow cringing 

Perish nJa* 11 ® f° r ) nerc y> till I feared lie would 
gave him f 61 tbs ttifliclion. I should think he 
as he nw.T tWent y to thirty blows, and then, 
next tim„ e< ^ ° n ’ de exclaimed—“ Damn you, 
stage ” i“ Ct your team out of the wav of the 
1 y“o«them™ 0 s ng th he P assen S ers ' who were chief- 
Pdse sum. r ’, ctreumstance excited no sur- 
it well ” n,?° y nhserving; “ He stood and took 
sev cre, ; 'bu^, er88aid ! “The driver was rather. 
110 moment a ? Beined 10 consider it a matter of | 

slt “ck, but dared nor^ 1 1 7“ h ° rror ' 

seeing an old t x,,ress ,n y indignation at 
d ° w n under .i™ 1 / 1 ’’ or nooffence, wantonly beaten 
driver. 6 “envy whip of a merciless stage- 

ite m in hi Hi e C °d n . eC i ti0 r ’ 1 wishl 10 adven t0 one 
! ha! s ‘Me growin‘1 ° f th f h ° rr0rs of slaver y> ° 1 ' 
e § a lizes L f ^ ° Ut a soc Ml compact which 
ar « concernp,i ar ^ s , a P l ? rt ‘ on °f the inhabitants 
, Can inflict „,’ a “ e evds that one human being 
hes received^h" t n ° tber ’ w hich I do not think 

demands- ani i are °f attention its importance 
Afferent D i hat “• lhe treatment of slaves by 
lets 1 and for J?,"V n tlle absence of their mas- 
Phved 0 f t c not only the slave is de- 

° r ie gal, b ut t Up ege °f redress, either personal 
'^dy, and sustain'^ 51 e *i 1,im8Blf can Lave no re ‘ 
l0ss Of service • Claim ’ unless he can show 
Te sultinar f ro »■ , lu consequence of disability, 
S " fferi 4f om ,h UCl ‘ treatme »t. The amount of 
tn P L ene “«Tfterw Ca , USe is Lnmense. My whole 
^‘hofthisj , ard8 a J the South confirms the 
' n “' e illustratin ° n r ' a h° ve instance is but a 
oa side red aU “ n of the practice which may be 
P to g"ny result? “ B ^‘‘‘mate. though m 
naturally f rom the 

r ecn Whoe '’er wilYS^- W “ h lrres P ull3ible P ow ‘ 
c °gni$ e the W ^ lnto l ^ e human tnind, and 
- e °S e ndered rh 6 °* P ovver which is implanted 
ol a ‘‘ d , -" t8 -P la - itl exer- 

in« v,,Ve lovp ; ‘ the controlling influence 
findno difficulty in discover 
q remote presenled to base men hy this 
Pot e!tetc ise of tha? r0lBCI ‘ U “ frum 'he slave, for 

■he ?? s - Audi r; er which ,i,ey see uii,ers 

in? Ilere -it of th s class of me » have not even 
Pot" ,Bir condo B ? Wner , ia ’h® slaves’ well-be- 
n S ' vil h theiro vv tOWa, ' ds "'em usually corres- 

tn. ° atl y ask „ u 11 wanl 0| ' wo "h. 

case C a l °Pre?enuhis' V ? are n0t made by UlB 

’ hal 11 must be !t a | bUSB ’ 8U PP° S '"K. as is th<- 
8 a - least unpleasant to them, 


ven their property misused hy worthless 
answer, this licence runs parallel with 
artery of the system, and is so closely 
[reeled with it that it cannot be extirpated 
iom hazarding its vital How, Any attempt to 
tsh or modify it, would be an acknowledge- 
t, to a certain extent, of the right of the slave ; 
that right against free white persons. This 
Id be a germ of liberty, which might eventu- 
. work an entire revolution in the slaves’ con¬ 
dition Slavery is the extinction of all right.— 
And the masters suffer this annoyance rather 
than endanger, in the most remote degree, the 
perpetuity ol the institution. 

When 1 arrived in Petersburg, [ lived 
family of one or my employers, Mr. Jabeslt Smith. 

ig with the 


m aftei 
family, a little boy about 


n year 


whom 1 


had lately bought, and who - 
of the room, began to sigh, and putting his hands 
to his mouth showed evident symptoms of unea¬ 
siness. Mr. S. at first reproved him sharplv 
but as he soon resumed the sobbing, he proceed 
ed, without making any inquiry as to the cause, m 
cuff, strike, and heal the child unmercifully, and 
send him ofi'toliis bunk. The next morning, he 
observed to nve that he did not know 1- ' 

rather severe with the boy, as lie had a.._. 

that he had an ulcerated tooth, which, during the 
night,had broken out through his cheek on the o 
side ! Thus it will be seen, that the sobs, I 
which he was so unmercifully beaten, the eve 
ing before, were but the involuntary outbreaks 
anguish which he could not silently endure, and 
dared not frankly disclose. How different, 
thought I, is this treatment trom that resulting 
Irorn the ordinary solicitous inquiries and anxiety 
of that parental fondness which is wisely design¬ 
ed as the guardian of our tender years! and I 
execrated the system which interrupts the flow 
of the natural affections. 






the cruelty of Mr. S., who, though 
man, usually gave his equals no cause to charge 
him with uncivil conduct, or a ferocious temper. 
Neither do I mention it as an instance of that 
ivage barbarity, or brutal conduct which many 
expect, and many give in a narrative of the evils 
of slavery, samples of which are not wanting 
within my own knowledge; but which 1 do riot 
consider as forming a tythe of the aggregate suf¬ 
ferings of the system. For ciuses of outrageous 
atrocity may, and do, occur in every country, and 
under every form of society on the earth, with 
Iwhich we are acquainted ; but no where are they 
Immon as in a slave country, where they can 
ireened under the sanction of law. They 
lot, therefore, a peculiarity of the system.— 
t mention it to illustrate that habit of mind 
naturally resulting from the exercise of irrespon- 
Lible power, and as a specimen of the little griev¬ 
ances to which the slave is subject at all times, 

leradded to the constant galling cord which 
finds his mind to the operation of other men’s 
wills, the fluctuating and uncertain direction of 
which he can never anticipate. He may stand 
Bng, or he may move too soon. To him the 
future is double darkness. An usurper has inter- 
•ened between the ordinaiy operation of God’s 
providence and his condition. When at work, 
he knows not whether his exertions are satisfac- 
o his mercenary overseer, whose own repu- 
. depends, in a measure, on the amount of 
labor lie may exact from hirn ; and a crack from 
the whip may be the first intimation of his dis¬ 
satisfaction. 'When he returns at night, tired, to 
his hut, he. feels no security that those dear to 
him, from whom he may have parted in the morn- 
g, are not sold to a distant part of the country, 
be seen by him no more on earth ; or cropped, 
branded, that they may be more easily detected, 
should they, in desperation, seek liberty by flight. 
And perhaps he may find his wife’s back lace¬ 
rated, even for fidelity to himself. His imagina- 
's haunted with scenes of cruelty and the 
ping of the holiest ties. Of one thing only 
certain, and that is his own inability to af¬ 
ford relief to those he loves, or to obtain redress 
for his own or others’ injuries. He cannot sit, 
stand, work, speak or stir, free from a state ol | 
he most painful apprehension, and these, whether 
realized or not, are what degrade his mind, and 
him of himself. They are the little sands, 
form the mountain of his oppression—the in¬ 
numerable little drops, which constitute the ocean 
of his afflictions. 

custom there, new to me, but afterwards fa¬ 
miliarized by repeated occurrence, will serve to 
show the entire disregard of the slave’s comfort, 
and how effectually the masters will exhaust all 
their energies, and sacrifice all their ease, in pros¬ 
pect of the most trivial gratification or conveni¬ 
ence. Mr. Smith’s waiting woman, who was re¬ 
quired to be first up in the morning, and who 
.pent the whole day in laborious employment, 
,vas obliged to stand all the evening, till the fa¬ 
mily had all retired, perhaps till ten, eleven, or 
twelve o’clock, in some remote corner of the 
l, subject to the call of any child or other per- 
who might chance to want a glass of water, 
>me other equally trivial attendance. The 
chiding which was necessary to drive sleep from 
this tired woman, who, uninterested in the midst 
of their hilarity, and deprived of the privilege of 
rallying her exhausted powets by any participa¬ 
tion in the social chat, stood nodding, often pain¬ 
ed my heart. But the reflecting mind will see, 
ven these apparently unnecessary exertions 
jt only a legitimate fruit of the system, but 
that they involve a principle necessary to its very 
existence ; for any show of interest in the slave s 
comfort would be a virtual acknowledgement of | 
their right to enjoy it, and might, produce that 
slate of things which the southerners denote by 
incessantly reiterating, “ If you give a slave an 
inch, he will take an ell." Slavery, to be com¬ 
plete, must extinguish all rights. Requirements 
of slaves must be limited only by their powers 
of endurance. , . . . -i 

Little or no attention is paid to the lodging ot 
slaves. Mr. Smith had a cooper’s shop near his 
flouring mill, where eight or ten negro men, coop¬ 
ers, usually worked. No provision was made 
for their lodging. They commonly made a fire 
of chips and shavings on the ground near one 
end of the building, and spreading shavings for 
their bed, would wrap themselves in a coarse 
blanket, put their feet towards the fire, and thus 
spend the night on the ground. 

In reward to labor performed by slaves, I found 
t as 1 should have anticipated from the nature of 
the system. There were a few who showed 
some enterprise, and took some pr.de in the pro¬ 
per performance of their labor; but the greater 
portion manifest an almost entire indiflerence to 
the accomplishment of business. 1 he 


>markable exceptions i 


the above rule, that 


;aiue under my observation in Petersburg, were 
„ the persons of Billy, » carpenter, and a black¬ 
smith, whose name 1 do not recollect. They 
vMI-*, enterprising, energetic, and active, like 


northei 




Before <min<r to the South, I was told that I 
could not get along with business there as I did 
U lhe North; but, feeling ardently lor the suc- 
.. eS s of the undertaking, I persuaded myself that, 
with the same number of laborers and mechanics, 
l could accomplish the same, or nearly the same, 
miount of labor. In this, however, I was greatly 


deceived. Instead of men ambitious to show their 
worth as laborers, as is the case with free per¬ 
sons where compensation is expected to corres¬ 
pond with their ability, I was furnished with per¬ 
sons whose interest it was to do as little as pos¬ 
sible, and escape Corporal punishment. 

The cause of this listlessness, which soon ac¬ 
quires the force of habit, will be easily under¬ 
stood, when it is known, that an exhibition of 
great ability or willingness to work would only 
tend to enhance their value as property; and 
while no personal benefits would accrue to them¬ 
selves or their friends, the probability of their 
Sale and separation from their families would be 
greatly increased, by the temptation which the 
high prices they would bring would continually 
present to needy or avaricious owners. There 
is, also, another consideration, which does 
escape their ken. Should they be sold for a high 
price, in consequence of great tact or strength, 
performances proportioned to the money paid 
ivoulfl fie expected and required, and if 
complished, would subject the delinquent i 
ishment when an ordinary hand would ( 

As an exemplification of the high pri 
taclied to such slaves as Billy and the black¬ 
smith, I would state, thatthough considerably ad¬ 
vanced in age, they were valued, one at $15110, 
and the other at $2500 ! And here, as a mattei 
of political economy, 1 cannot help alluding to the 
impolicy of a State in continuing a system, which, 
by abolishing all rational motives to industry, pre¬ 
vents the great mass of its laborers from becom¬ 
ing efficient and productive like these two 
and such as they from becoming the first 

Should I be required to reconcile the conduct 
of such persons as Billy and the blacksmith with 
the general rule before named, 1 would state, t' ' 
it was riot without much reflection, that I v 
able to satisfy iny own mind concerning such 
easional exceptions. I have, however, become 
fully convinced that Ihey are persons of superior 
natural endowments,—of that high order of mind 
that perceives sublimity in the possession of god¬ 
like faculties,—and whose intellectual vision is 
>o clear, that they cannot be persuaded to doubt 
that their proper exercise will be productive of 
good, although their own experience forms but 
continual draw-back on their belief. Such 
enjoy a contemplative satisfaction i 
ployment of their faculties, of which ordinary 
minds have but a faint idea. Under a diminished 
amount of disabilities, they would become the 
Wrens, the Arkwrights, and the Wattses of their 


Billy, the carpenter, took one of his own sons 
d several others, and learned them the trade, 
and with them used to go out to work for the 
■ghboring planters, and bring the money home 
his master. He told me that he had frequent¬ 
ly brought home $400 and $600 at a time. 

One day we had a very heavy thunder shower, | 
Iduring which we laid by our work. 1 tookocca- 
ion, in the interim, to inquire of Billy respecting 
is master, and whether he was a professor of 
Bdigion. He said, “ He was formerly a Baptist, 
but afterwards he left the Baptists and joined the 
|Methodists, and when the Methodists divided, he 
enL with the radicalsand after a short pause, 
he added, “ and he ought to join one church 
” All, said I, what do you mean by that, 
Billy? He replied, “ He ought to join Christ's 
church, and let his slaves go free." 

Billy had a large family, and, among them, a 
little son, an active lad, who used to bring him his 
dinner. I told Billy I wished I had him in Con¬ 
necticut, I would give him a common education 
at any rate. “ The Lord, Massa,” said he, “ I 
wish you had him, but I ’spose my massa would 
take $500 for him.” He then went on to 
e, that he could get papers for himself, and 
could find my house in Connecticut, and would 
do so, if it were not for his wife and children, 
whom he should have to leave in slavery. And 
they were in that situation, he chose to stay 
and suffer deprivation with them, rather than 
leave them destitute of what little care and pro¬ 
tection he could afford them. 

The slaves live in constant fear of being sold 
and separated from their families; and this state 
of apprehension forms the basis of continual 
threats by the master,—which, in my opinion, is 
He of the severest punishments they are called 
undergo. Corporal wounds may lieal and be 
forgotten, but to this there is no cessation. Billy 
appeared not much afraid of being sold while his 
master lived, unless he should meet with misfor- 
une, bankruptcy, &c.; yet the distant apprehen- 
ion of the separation, which would probably take 
dace after his master’s death, seemed to cause 
dm immensely more anxiety than all the casual- 
les, to which, in the natural providence of God, 
e was subject in common with us all. Thus, to 
him, who was as well situated as any slave I ever 
, were all the natural evils of life, which 
God in his providence has seen fit to annex to our 
earthly existence, more than doubled by the a- 
gency of man. 

1 was engaged in Petersburg about two months, 
aever knew a slave there that could read. In¬ 
deed, I never found but one slave that could read, 
and that was in Mobile. 

Just before leaving Petersburg, Mr. Wheeler, 
man who accompanied me out, informed me 
that he called one day, during a severe snow 

_, at the house of Mr. Johnson, Mr. Smith’s 

mill-wright, who owned a negro woman and two 
small children. He found the woman crying, ap¬ 
parently in great distress, and he asked her what 
the matter was. She said Mr. Johnson had gone 
away, to be absent a month or two—had locked 
up every thing, and left her no provisions, but told 
her she must work out and maintain herself and 
children while he was gone ! She said she had 
en out looking for work, and could find no 
e who would employ her and keep her children 
that season of the year. She knew not what 
do, nor where to get any thing to keep herself | 
and children alive. She seemed in a starving 
condition. He gave her a quarter of a dollar, and 
told her to go and buy her some meal, after which 
he knew nothing farther of her, but her destitute 
situation often brought sad reflections to his 

This case, which I have purposely avoided 
attempting to portray in vivid colors, from con- 
scious inability to convey to the reader the im¬ 
pression which Mr. Wheeler’s narration of it 
made on my mind, in connection with the know¬ 
ledge I had of the circumstances, (for I, too, knew 
' voman and her master,) will serve to illus- 

_the falsity of two very common assertions 

made by slaveholders and their abettors. 1st. 
That “ slaves are better off than the laboring 
classes of the North and 2d. “ If set free, they 
could not take care of themselves.” Free labor¬ 
ers at the North, though often deprived of the 
full benefit of their earnings, by the operations of 
unequal legislation, and aristocratic institutions, 
however great their wrongs, have the average of 
the year to provide for their necessities, and are 
not left entirely destitute in the winter, except 
by casualty or their own improvidence. And, 
nothing short of entire confidence in ther ability 
to take care of themselves, added to a nice esti¬ 
mate of the truth of the sentiment contained in 
the old adage, “ Hunger will break through stone 
walls,” or, in other words, nerve the sufferer to 
unusual exertions, would induce an owner thus 


to risk his property. No one would think of leav¬ 
ing an ox or horse in such a situation. This case 
also selves further to illustrate the insatiable 
grasping of that system which does not hesitate 
to avail itself of the griping cravings of an empty 
stomach, and the yearning pangs of a parent’s 
love, to force a mother to provide for herself arid 
children, during the most inclement part of the 
year, deprived of any aid from the fruits of her 
former industry, which power had seized, 
avarice had appropriated to itself. 

In the vicinity of Petersburg, there is a large 
tract of worn-out land, called the “ old field 
plains,” on which are several houses of worship 
for the blacks, of different denominations. I 
tended their meetings a number of times. T 
preachers were colored men. One seemed 
have somelearning, but the others, I should think, 
were entirely unlettered. The preaching, pray¬ 
ers and singing seemed deeply to affect the minds 
of the people, and to produce much ardent feel¬ 
ing, a portion of which, I think, was sympa- 

The exercises being devoid of the gossamer of J 
conventional etiquette, their feelings were exhibi¬ 
ted in an awkward combination of native simpli¬ 
city with borrowed expressions and imitations of 
the worship of those whom they are taught to 
consider their superiors. Notwithstanding this, 
their contemplations and anticipations of heaven 
and luture happiness appeared more vivid than 
ly thing I had ever witnessed, which I account- 
I for on the ground of their great deprivations 

this world, and the little prospect they have of 
comfort here. 

When they throw their whole souls, and their 
full, clear voices into the enunciation, one feels 
almost like being wafted to the land of Canaan, 
hile they sing— 


When 


rte’ 
I lodge awhile in tents below, 
Or gladly wander to and fro. 
Till I my Canaan gain ; 




mg on 




the effect is sadly thrilling. 

One or two white persons were present at all 
these meetings, who, I was informed, were ap¬ 
pointed to that duty, to see that no insurrection- 
tements are concocted there. They ap¬ 
pear as idle spectators, taking no interest in the 
exercises. 

On my return, I was detained at Richmond, 
a., three days in consequence of a great fall of | 
ow, which rendered the roads impassible.— 
Here commenced mv acquaintance with the slave 
trade. I put up at Hallam’s Hotel. My atten- 
1 here attracted by the conversation of a 
Mr. King, a boarder in the house, and a man, as 
I was informed, of great wealth, whose business 
had been for a long time that of slave-trading.— 
He was a well dressed, gentlemanly looking man, 
and could, when he considered the occasion re¬ 
quired it, assume an air of great urbanity and ele¬ 
gant address. He was about sixty years of age, 
carried a cane, and had but one eye ; and from 
leral bearing and conversation, he seemed, 
mentally, to have a single eye to the destruction 
of all virtue, and to glory in poisoning the sources 
of human happiness. 

I allude to this case to show the corrupting in¬ 
fluence of the traffic in human beings. He ap¬ 
peared bent on debauching the minds and morals 
of all present. He spoke almost continually of 
the entire absence of virtue in the female sex, 
and declared it all purchasable at a low rate ; and 
would illustrate this view of the subject by ac¬ 
counts of his own intrigues both with married and 
single women, intermixed with the most abomi-1 
nable oaths aud imprecations that his powers of I 
utterance could give vent to. He appeared to 
ve a very extensive acquaintance, and to be 
lOgnized as a gentleman by persons visiting the 
house. The following is a sample of his usual 
salutations. A young man arrived from the west- 
part of the State. As he entered the room, 
King exclaimed, “ God damn your soul! how do 
you do ? It is a long time since I have seen 
you. Wont you take something to drink ?” And 
after some interchange of profanity, the young 
nan said—“1 was brought up to respect religion, 
tnd to have some regard to virtue, but since 1 
became acquainted with this damned old King, I 
have lost it all. He will deprave the morals of 
any young man who comes under his influence.” 
At this the room would almost shake with the 
old man’s demoniac laugh. I would not dwell on 
this, were it not for the strong impression it made 
oil my mind of the depth of degradation to which 
a traffic in men will sink a human being, and of 
the depravity of that community, where a man of 
this character could not only be tolerated, and 
find lodging in one of the most respectable hotels 
in the place, but be apparently respected. The 
legislature was in session, and a great number of 
persons, from different parts of the State, visited 
the house, and he appeared to be “ hail fellow, 

” ” with most of them. 1 one day heard 

ask King, why he never got married. 
He replied, “ I am not so big a • damned fool as 
part with my liberty among women so cheap.” 

1 here witnessed, for the first time, the expo¬ 
sure of human beings at auction. There were, I 
believe, advertised in the papers, two sales daily 
during the sessions of the legislature. The first 
day, 1 set out to go to the sale. I passed down 
the opposite side of the street, and fearing I could 
not govern my feelings in such a scene, I went 
by, intending to brace up my nerves and come up 
on the side of the street where the auction was. 
But, before arriving at the place, my courage fail- 
and 1 crossed the street, went along, and 
spent the rest of the day in the legislature. The 
next day I made another unsuccessful attempt.— 
The third day, I reasoned with myself thus :—I 
shall leave to-morrow, and shall go home, and 
there reflect that I have been to the South, and 
had not courage enough to attend a negro sale— 
courage enough to behold the sufferings which 
others are obliged to endure. I accordingly went, 
>t attempt to describe the scene, inas¬ 
much as accounts of slave auctions have often 
been given to the public, and there was nothing 
peculiar in this. So far as the sellers and buyers 
—-- concerned, their conduct and conversation 
very similar to that exhibited at a sale of] 
at the North. The auctioneers would re¬ 
commend these specimens of brutalized humanity 
as sound in their limbs and expert in their several 
occupations, and almost invariably add, that they 
were sold for no fault I One feature, however, 
differed widely from that of the sale of horses, 
which may be, and generally are, trained to make 
a splendid appearance on the day of sale; but 
with the slaves it was widely different. Sorrow 
and degradation were depicted on all their coun¬ 
tenances, and no attempt was made by those that 
wanted them to require of them mirth. And 1 
asked myself, Why is this ? and the answer was, 
They are human, and possess immortal minds ; 
and this is a tacit, yet unequivocal indication of 


burg. In passing through North Carolina, a man 
by the name of Bowen, a Baptist minister, from 
Virginia, took passage in the stage. He was 
travelling to Montgomery, Alabama, and we kept 
company the whole distance, several hundred 
miles, which occupied six or seven days. 

Learning that I was of the same denomination 
with himself, and from the North, and not recon¬ 
ciled to the system of slavery, he took great pains 
to illustrate the subject, and to familiarize my mind 
with it. He often inquired of me bow colored 
people were treated with us, and expn 
self strongly on the impropriety of allowing them 
the privileges which I told him they enjoyed at the 
North. He appeared anxious to convince me 
that their plan was not only necessary, but more 
peculiarly adapted to the nature and circumstan¬ 
ces of the negroes, and their proper standing in 
society, than ours. I will give a few specimens 
of the manner in which he attempted to enlight- 
my mind. He said that any white man had 
; only a right to stop any negro, and make him 
e an account of himself, but that it was his 
duty to do so, and to demand his pass, if he had 
any reason to believe he was off the plantation. 
An dihis he said he would do to the next negro 
ihould meet. We soon met one. He asked 
the driver to stop, and, in a stem voice, called the 
man by some, common negro appellation. He 
tremblingly stopped. Bowen asked him where 
he was going. He replied, “To Massa’s house.” 

" Where have you been ? ” said Bowen. “ Been 
i work on plantation two miles off.” He then 
told him he might go, and we went on. “ There, 
said he to me, “ you see the subjection the ne 
groes live in with us.” The process of stopping 
and questioning negroes he repeated time and 
again during our journey. After repeated illus¬ 
trations of this entire subjugation of the negroes, 
only to their owners but to any white person, 
young or old, (for he told me that even children 
were in duly bound to stop and interrogate ne¬ 
groes, if they had any reason to suppose them 
out of place, as much as they would be to stop 
stray cattle,) I remarked, that I did not see how 
these poor creatures, under such restrictions, I 
could love their masters. “ They do, however,” 
said he, “ and I will prove it from their own lips.” 
Accordingly, at the next stopping place, after we 
were seated in the stage, he called to the man 
who assisted in harnessing our horses, “ Boy, do 
I you love your massa ?” “Yes, massa,” he re¬ 
plied. “ Massa use you well ?” “ Yes, massa.” 
And the stage drove off. “ There,” said Bowen, 

' you see they love their masters.” “ Yes,” said 
Mr. Cavarly. a northern man, who aecompan-1 
ied me, “ T suppose he dared as well die as to 
ty otherwise.” Bowen smiled, and seemed ra¬ 
ther pleased with this Yankee idea. He, however, I 
repeated this proof of slaves’ love for their mas- 
rs, many times on the road. 

Bowen endeavored to illustrate to my mind the 
necessity of this absolute subjugation of the ne- 
ice, on the ground of neighborly kindness ; 
Bother words, of doing as you would be done 
by; for, in all his conversation, he seemed to re¬ 
gard the negroes as distinct from the human race, 
and to consider the whites only as coming within I 
the obligations of the golden rule. His idea was 
that it requires a combination of all the powers I 
and exertions of the white population to keep them 
in that state of subjection, which, to his mind, I 
appeared self-evidently necessary. This explains I 
the basis of belief in the necessity of this con¬ 
stant exposure to white surveillance, and uncere-1 
monious questioning. For, if allowed to have or 
keep secrets, they might plot their own deliver¬ 
ance, or, as slaveholders usually express it, “ the 
destruction of their masters.” “ It is,” said he, 
necessary protection of property, and the more 
^|ct the discipline with them, the better they 
will love you. It will not do to give them an inch, 
for they will take an ell.” 

Mr. Bowen told me he had been engaged in 
keeping a boarding school for the education of] 
young men, of the Baptist denomination, design¬ 
ed for the ministry ; that he owned a small farm, 
or plantation, and a few negroes. He said that 
the usages of society in the place where he lived I 
had become so extravagant, and that the expenses 
of living in the circle and style in which, from his I 
station and standing, he was expected to move, 
were so great, that his situation was annoying and 
unpleasant; and that he intended to purchase a 
plantation in a less fashionable part of the coun¬ 
try, where he could live more to his liking and at 
cheaper rate. 

When three or four miles out of Montgomery, 
e passed by the shantees, where tile negroes, 
intended for market, are kept for the convenience I 
of their owners, to be exposed at auction in the 
daily sales at Montgomery. It was here observ¬ 
ed by the driver, and some of the passengers, 
that out of fifteen hundred slaves confined there 
during the “ cholera,” a few months before, about 
one half died; and that, they said, was a heavy 
stroke to the negro dealers. And this seemed to 
be almost the only point of view in which they 
contemplated this dreadful calamity ! 

When we arrived at Montgomery, I was de¬ 
tained two or three days, waiting for the stage to 
Tuscaloosa. I put up at a public house, and 
Mr. Bowen lodged with some acquaintance in 
the place. There were two regular slave auc¬ 
tions ; one in the market-house, after market 
hours, and the other in the old court-house.— 
These, together with an extensive gambling esta¬ 
blishment, called “ The Exchange,” seemed to 
te a great portion of the business cf the 
During my stay here, Mr. Bowen accom¬ 
panied me to the market-house, to see the negroes 
’ were to be exposed at auction. They were 
Iged in the different parts of the house, the 
en on one side and the men on the other, sit- 
or leaning upon the stalls, ready for exami- 
n. Here Mr. Bowen undertook to illustrate 
the truth of what he had previously told me, that 
the sale of negroes was not so horrible an affair, 
for they were generally sold agreeably to their 
own choice, and had the privilege of selecting 
their masters. There were three of us in com¬ 
pany. He proceeded to ask “ wenches,” as he 
irmed them, their names, and which of us they 
tould choose for a master. They being obliged 
) reply, would select one of us by speaking or 
nodding. After asking a number in this way. both 
and women, he turned to me and said, “ Now, 
u wanted to purchase slaves, and should pur¬ 
chase those who have chosen you for their mas¬ 
ter, you would purchase them with their own 
consent, and in accordance with llieir own 
choice.” And this reasoning, though so grossly 
flimsy, seemed actually to pacify the conscience 
of this southern clergyman ! 

Mr. Bowen here fell in with an old acquaint- 
ice, a lawyer, who was wealthy, and had re- 
tently moved to that part of the country, from 
whom he expected to obtain information and ad- 
ce in regard to his own location. The lawyer 
igaged to lake him the next morning, in his 
coach, into the country, to show him his own and 
rounding plantations, in order to befriend 
the selection of a place for himself. I 
d, however, the next day, about noon, and 
asked him why he had not gone to the country, 
as he expected. He said, his friend was so much 
iutoxicated that he was unable to go, but that he 
should wait for him to get sober; and, he added, 
that it was no'uncommon thing for gentlemen 
there to be indisposed in that way. He waited 


for his recovery, however, day after day, till I left 
the place. 

There was also a passenger in the stage, dur¬ 
ing our journey, a professional gambler, by the 
name of John O’Handly. Having become con¬ 
siderably acquainted with him and his history 
during our travels, I very willingly accepted of 
his invitation to accompany him to the “ Ex¬ 
change,” or gambling house ; this being a place 
likely to create as much interest, and gratify cu¬ 
riosity in a stranger’s mind as almost any other 
in the town,—scarcely excepting the slave auc¬ 
tions ; these two apparently involving more mo¬ 
neyed transactions than all the other business ot 
the place. The exterior of the building was 
quite magnificent, surmounted by a splendid sign, 
containing in large letters the word “ Exchange.” 
The frontof the honse was occupied as a bar-room, 
fitted up with all the splendor that decanters, li¬ 
quors, and gilding, would impose. Passing thro’ 
this room, we entered the “ Bank,” as it is called. 
The banker sat at the head of a large table, around 
which numerous adventurers were standing, who 
would each lay down, on different numbers mark¬ 
ed on the table, such sums as they proposed to 
play for. These sums the banker would match, 
and then, by drawing cards, in some way un~ 

1 wn to me, decide the game. The process 
ipied but a very short time, when it would be 
again repeated. Thus it will be seen that very 
large sums of money would be exchanged in the 
course of an evening. Mr. O’Handly immediate¬ 
ly commenced playing, and laid down largely.— 
All passed on smoothly for the first and second 
evenings ; but, on the third evening, when Mr. 
O’Handly laid down, the banker tapped with his 
feel and shook his head; at which O’Handly took 
up his money and immediately went out. I after¬ 
wards asked him why he left so abruptly. He 
said the banker would not stand his bet. He had 
previously told me that he was gambling for a 
company, who had several others in their em¬ 
ploy. He said that he was authorized to lay 
down enough to break any bank that would play 
with him. He could go as high as high as thirty 
thousand dollars. 

I learned by him that gambling was there sys- 
temized as much as any other branch of business. 
The banks, according to their condition, would 
appropriate certain sums to constitute the even¬ 
ing’s stock, as our banks would their available 
funds for the discount of merchants’ notes; and 
they made regular dividends. 

1 will give an abstract of O’Handly’s history, 
as he gave it to me during our journey. He was, 
when young, a clerk in a store in Augusta, and 
was, by education and habit, opposed to gambling. 
Soon after, he commenced business on his own 
account, and purchased goods in Savannah to a 
considerable amount, which he exchanged for the 
produce of the country, principally for cotton.— 
He also owned several slaves. At the usual sea¬ 
son of the year, he procured a “ box,” as it is 
called there, which somewhat resembles our 
scows, but more slightly made, being only inten¬ 
ded to convey the goods down the river to mar¬ 
ket, and there sold for what it would bring. With 
this, manned by his slaves, he went down the 
river to Savannah, carrying the cotton he had re¬ 
ceived in exchange for his goods, intending to 
sell it and pay his debts, purchase more goods, 
and repeat the same operation another year. He 
proceeded by land direct to Savannah, and arri¬ 
ved there several days before his “ box.” He 
had, however, before this, acquired some little 
relish for gambling, on a small scale. To pass 
away the time till his “ box” should arrive, he 
amused himself at a gambling house, with va¬ 
rious success, and some severe losses. Anxiety 
and desperation, added to the hope of ultimate 
gain, urged him to make larger and larger bets, 
till, before the arrival of his “ box,” he had lost 
all—cotton, negroes and box—and, as he ex¬ 
pressed it, every cent of property he hadon earth. 
He immediately called on his principal creditor, 
and told him that he had been gambling, had been 
unfortunate, lost all his property, and was unable 
to pay him a dollar. The creditor exclaimed, 

“ You have undone me, I depended on you to 
meet my payments, and I must fail.” The amount 
he owed him was twelve or fifteen thousand dol¬ 
lars. Gambling seemed now his only resource. 
He procured among his friends seventeen dollars, 
with which he commenced the business. He 
travelled from place to place—to Mobile and 
New Orleans—and becoming quite expert, in the 
course of eighteen months acquired nineteen thou¬ 
sand dollars. He then proceeded to Savannah, 
where he arrived in the night. He at once pro¬ 
ceeded to his creditor’s door, and Tapped. He 
cried “ Who’s there ?” “ John O’Handly,” was 
the reply. “ Well, what do you want?” ex¬ 
claimed the creditor. “ 1 have come to pay you 
every cent I owe you.” God bless you, John,” 
rejoined he, “it aint possible!” He declared it 
was. He was let in, and paid him the money— 
and a joyful meeting they had. 

After this, he continued to follow the same bu¬ 
siness, and was then an agent acting for a com¬ 
pany with a large capital. He was attended by 
a mulatto man, his slave, whom he valued at 
$2000, who rode in the stage with us all the 
way ; and I would here add, that there is not that 
sensitive fastidiousness about sitting or riding 
with negroes there, that is often exhibited in a 
northern stage-coach or steamboat. 

The only instance I saw at the South was that 
of a northern man who accompanied me. When 
a southerner, who had bought two negro girls, 
entered the stage, and placed his slaves on the 
back seat, he took umbrage, and insisted that they 
should change their seats. Their owner permit¬ 
ted them to do so. He soon suggested another 
change. Their master said, “ no,” and contemp¬ 
tuously called him “ mean.” This served as a 
most effectual reproof for his false sentiment. 

I once availed myself of this northern prejudice 
to good advantage. In New-York, on my way 
home, I found the stages overloaded with passen¬ 
gers. I applied for a seat. The proprietor said 
I could not have one, for they were all taken up, 
both inside and out. He afterwards mentioned, 
rather hesitatingly, that there was a seat unoccu¬ 
pied by the, side of a colored woman, which no 
one Would take. I observed, “ I have been to 
the South and am not afraid of negroes,” and 
gladly availed myself of the place ; and so pow¬ 
erful did 1 find the influence of example, that, by 
the time we had proceeded some fifteen or twen¬ 
ty miles, and made two or three stops, either of 
the passengers would as soon take that seat as 
any other. 

As O’Handly followed gambling as a business, 
we had some discussion on the morality of the 
profession, which he contended was as fair and 
honorable as any other, in which the profits are 
not based on actual production. He instanced 
operations like those of the capitalist, who specu¬ 
lates in stocks, running his risk of their rise or 
fall; the dealers in lotteries, which, lie said, were 
granted in Northern States, even for pious pur¬ 
poses ; the merchant, who buys goods with the 
expectation of a rise in price ; the usurer, who, 
to procure a higher rate of interest than the law 
allows,obtains a charter to issue paper money, by 
wheedling the people into a belief that it is in¬ 
tended for their benefit; the insurer, who, for the 
gain of a premium, incurs the risk of a loss ; in 
short, every business, which by any mode, how¬ 
ever circuitous, contemplates getting more than 




































































NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVEKY STANDARD. 



As travellers, passingly, who gree 
Just seen and fled 
And then was Spring, that 


large delight. 


How rich the woods! how loud the song 
How glad was nature’s heart and strong 1 
With beams that might not linger long, 
The Summer shone: 

A scythe was heard—a sound of wrong- 




The light unspringing from the ground, 
The light of flowers no more is found ; 
Nor song of birds, nor stream's glad sound 


With happy light we will illume 


And a ship that lores the blast 
With a good wind piping merrily 
In the tall and gallant mast : 


When the driving rain of the hurricane 
Puts the light of the light-house out; 
And the growling thunder sounds its gong 


That the valian 


For the storm is gathering fast! 
Ha! ha ! to-night, 

Boys, we must fight; 

But the winds which o’er us yell 


In his winged citadel! 


Tell me, thou mighty deep, 
Whose billows round me play : 
Know’st thou some favored spot, 
Some island far away, 


And friendship never dies 1 
The loud waves rolling in perpetual flow, 
Slopped for a while, and sighed to answer “ I 


Might find a happier lot 1 


Oh ! tell me, Hope and Faith! 
Is there no resting place 

From sorrow, sin, and death ; 

Is there no happy spot 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Through the exertions of Mr. Brady, Pastor o( 

lire Catl.olic Cltm-c.lt in Lowell, tlw Catholic 
Temperance Society already numbers one hun¬ 
dred and fifty six members, which must be a very 
large proportion of the Irish among us. Few, 

perhaps, are aware what an influence Father | 

Mathew’s exertions, in the cause of Temperance, 
oil the other side of the Atlantic, are having on 

our own Irish population, sml indeed on the Irish 
all over the world—for, in fact, Ireland supplies 
laborers for almost every portion of the. globe, 

and we venture to sav that wherever there is a 

considerable number of Irishmen, Father Ma¬ 
thew’s name is familiar as a household word. 
His disciples are last spreading themselves 
every where. Many have already arrived in 
this country, and wherever they appear, they ex¬ 
ert a most salutary influence among their coun¬ 
trymen, all accounts agreeing that, in general, 
one of these men would sootier part with his life 
than violate the pledge. 

The last number of the North American Re¬ 
view contains a most admirable article on the 
Irish in America, which we wish all our readers 
could peruse, and which we intend to draw upon 
for a few facts in relation to temperance among 
them. This principle of temperance, the writer 
says, is “all in all for Ireland, and to the Irish 
here an unspeakable blessing.” It was stated 
some time since in the Boston Pilot, a Catholic 
Journal, that at least 0000 had taken the pledge 
in the New England Slates alone. In Lowell, 
nearly 2000 ; in Providence and vicinity, up¬ 
wards of 1000 ; in Salem, 156; and a large num¬ 
ber in other places, In Pennsylvania, 11,700 
certificates had been issued, and many -" the 
States of Delaware, Ohio and elsewhet al¬ 
though considerable difficulty had been ex| ri 
enced in some places, from the fact that contrac¬ 
tors on the public works are allowed fo supply 
their workmen with liquor. 

We can not better convey an idea of what 
Temperance is doing for the Irish than by quo¬ 
ting the following extract from a letter written 
by the Rev. James McDermott, of Lowell, to the 
writer in the Review, who assigns to his Rever¬ 
end correspondent the most conspicuous place 
among the Catholic ecclesiastics, who have been 
prominent in urging on this great moral reforma¬ 
tion. “ His labors,” says our author, “ have been 
unceasing, his zeal untiring, and his success 
complete. This excellent priest addressed his 
flock on the subject of temperance, for the first 
on the 18th of June last. And between 
that period and the 23d of November, 1,736 per¬ 
sons. comprising almost all the adult Irish of the 
city, have taken the pledge and have kept it sa¬ 
cred." Before proceeding to the extract, we 
cannot forbear from giving our testimony to the 
fidelity with which the pledge is kept, in several 
instances which have come under onr observa- 
____ or to our knowledge. The converts 
undergone a complete transformation, have be¬ 
come respectable and worthy citizens, and have 
brought happiness and comfort to their homes. 
HI cause has our best wishes for its complete 
•ess. Mr. McDermott writes ; 

I know not of one habitual Irish drunkard in 
place, and there are hilt very few who drink 
ardent spirits at all. The temperate drinkers, 
they style themselves, begin to join our so¬ 
ciety, one by one. A change of circumstances 
and condition is the happy effect of change of 
habit. Their homes are now clean and comfort¬ 
able, and they are happy and respected by the 
authorities and the citizens. To the officer,, and 
board, who are a light to this city and (his laud, 
ye a debt of gratitude, which time can never 
H. In them 1 have always found protection 
and support, and a kind co-operation in all my 
humble efforts to promote the happiness of the 
flock intrusted to my spiritual charge. To our 
enlightened Board of Education, the Irish citi- 
is are deeply indebted for an honest liberality 
the appropriation of the school fund, an 
: provision made for the education of their 
_ildren. We have one grammar and five pri¬ 
mary schools established exclusively for the 
Catholic children, supplied with competent and 
ipproved teachers, who get a liberal salary ; and 


committee acknowledge that the children 
docile in their deportment, and as studi- 
any in the country. The Irish here are 
sensible of their advantages, and are determined 
them. Let the other cities of the 
Union do as our own happy Lowell has done, and 
generation will never blusti at the bro¬ 
therhood of an Irish American.” 


for the purpose of dispossessing the Neiv- 
York Indians of their present homes, It is suf¬ 
ficient that the Senecas—with the exception of a 
emigrating chiefs—deny all participation in 
affair, or that they have any right or claim to 
those lands whatever. The dark double dealing 
of that transaction is pretty well laid open in the 
speech of A. H. Sevier, chairman of the commit¬ 
tee on Indian affairs, in the Senate, to whic L 
refer the reader. 

It is a satisfaction to me to find that no attempt 
made to disprove any important fact stated in 
the case a few of our statements are denied, 
it no clue is aflordedby which we can diseot 
their incorrectness. 

We find a good deal of declamation in favor of j 
the humane policy of the government in its efforts 

remove the Indians beyond the Mississippi, t, 
eserve them there, a separate people. We ltavi 
ver attacked this plan, or called in question the 
(inanity of its projectors. We have, however, 
ver heard it recommended as respects emi¬ 
grants from England, Ireland, or Germany, and 
cannot see why this whole race of men are 
entitled to as good treatment as are foreign- 
And when we see the misery that hat 
flowed from enforcing the policy spoken of, as 
"".peels the Creeks, Cherokees, Seminoles, <Xcc. 

benevolence, its mercy, and its justice may 
well be called in question. A deplorable picture 
is drawn, in this work, of encroachments in¬ 
flicted on his people by the whites. We admit 
truth, and .it is one of those very grievances 
inflicted by this powerful Ogden company, that 
we are seeking to redress. The writer in his 
assumed Indian character says, “ we first opened 
a correspondence with the government of the 
United Stales, imploring its aid and protection. - ' 

“ We were told in answer, that it was not in the 
power of the government to extend to us the pro¬ 
tection required whilst remaining in the Slate of | 
New-York, and were advised to remove t 
territory provided for us beyond the Mississippi.” 
The writer then relates how the Indians ser‘ -- 
a delegation to Washington to ascertain the v 
of the President, and obtain appropriations for 
the purpose of visiting the West. He does " 
tell us the sum granted, but that they were s 
ciently liberal may be inferred from the fact that 
one of the deputations to Washington in favor of j 
the treaty were allowed by the government their 
travelling expenses, including segars, cliampaigne, 
&c., more than one thousand dollars per head, 
while the delegation opposed to the treaty, re¬ 
presenting nearly the whole nation, could not ob-l 
ain enough of tlteir own money from their own 
igenl to enable, them to reach Washington, with- 
tut the aid of the benevolent. He makes several 
assertions respecting the signing of the treaty 
| whic h are unsupported by facts, assumes that il| 
I by no means necessary that it should have! 
been done in open council, and advances a 
doctrine on the authority of Senator Wright! 
|—that if “ only six of the Sachems of the 
eca nation had signed the treaty, it would 
have been valid.” He quotes largely from the 
speech of this Senator, delivered in his place in 
the secret session in the Senate of the United 
States. I have always regretted that this Sena-I 
Slot informed himself more correctly of j 
I character of this business ; he might 
then have been spared the discredit of having at¬ 
tempted to cast over its deformity, the mantle 
of benevolence ; and of having unjustly calum¬ 
niated the character of these Indians, and thus 
afforded a pretext to the Ogden Companl 
eze on their possessions ! 

The charges advanced against William Penn 
this work as respects his treatment of the Tu¬ 
ans, we shall not attempt to refuse, seeing no 
oofs of the acts alleged against him ate of 
fterrefl. 

History at least shows that he was in advance 
of the age in which he lived, and the uniform 
cordiality maintained between him and the abori¬ 
gines, through the whole period of his govern¬ 
ment, and the manner in which his memory is 
still cherished by their descendants, vender nc| 

|reply needful; nor need I meet the charges 
brought by this company against ourselves ; (lie 
consciousness of having faithfully fulfilled oui| 
duty will be a sufficient reward, but we hope tol 
have the additional one of having been the m-l 
strmnents ol saving this people from their rapa- 


A work has just appeared, entitled “ An Ap-I 
peal to the Christian Community on the Condi-J 
Hand Prospects of the New-York Indians,” 
^Htswer to a book entitled “ The Case of the I 
iNew-York Indians,” and other publications ol I 
the society of Friends, purporting to be written I 
by Nathaniel T. Strong, a chief of the emigrating! 
parly of the Seneca Nation. The committee of I 
the society of Friends will doubtless feel called I 
upon to notice this production—in the mean time I 
ie of that committee may be permitted to make 
Ifew remarks. 

11 n reading over this work, doubts 
gested to my mind as to its paternity. If it was I 
really the work of this Indian chief, our represen¬ 
tation as to the progress of knowledge among 
them has not been overrated, although judging 
ftom this work, we may have erred as to o 
timation of their morality. The extreme 
tiveness with which he speaks of the charges of 
bribery against the chiefs, of which such flagrant I 
proof had been brought to light, seem to favor the I 
idea ofhis being the author, were it not that others 
ore deeply implicated in this ci I 
himself. 

He calls these bribes, ‘ presents,’ and ‘ person¬ 
al gratuities,’ and says they are always give 
Indian chiefs in making treaties. 

It has appeared to me that had he simply told 
i, how many thousand dollars was the atnoi 
of the present he himself was to receive, on t 
final execution of the treaty and sale of the lands 
ofhis brethren, and whether he himself intende 
move permanently to the west of the Mis 
eissippi, or to remain in this state, he would hav 
cast more light upon the subject, than this elabo¬ 
rate work has done. To me it appears like the 
special pleading of a city lawyer to hide pic- 
truths that could nut be counted, and 1 must 
allowed to exonerate the ostensible author, and 
place its parentage on the Ogden company, whe 
it properly belongs. 

The work commences with professions of the 
most benevolent feelings towards the Indians, de¬ 
picts their deplorable condition here, and < 
treats, that they “ may be permitted to enter 
the new path which a kind providence had open- 
id for their escape from bondage, degradation 
and misery.” Such of us as have visited these In¬ 
dians in their abodes, (of whom 1 am one) and 
have seen their comparative comforts, and learn¬ 
ed from their own lips, their utter abhorrence of | 
a removal to the far west, cannot recognise any 
trait of truth in this picture. VVe have said, and 
1 repeat it, “ had we found the Indians disposed 
to sell, and that a fair contract had been entered 
into by litem, we should have interposed no ob-J 
stacie to its fulfilment.” From the. whole tenor 
of this work, a stranger might be led to suppose, 
that the Indians were most anxious to remove, 
but that the Friends, of a strange fanatical spirit, 
forbade it, whereas we believe the writer could 
not but have known that fourteen-fifteenths of the 
whole Seneca Nation were opposed to removing. 
We need not enter on the subject of the original 
purchase of the Geen Bay lands by two clergy- 


liglit see to its faithful application, hut is it like¬ 
ly that they will consent to be agentB in carry- 
ut an act of injustice, that the victim may be 
easily led to the place where he is to sttf- 


Since the Ogden Company have at last come 
out, under the signature of an Indian, let them 
tot abandon the field, until the whole truth is 
ilieited. I will therefore ask them a few ques- 


lst. What is the amount of the present to be 
paid to Nathaniel T. Strong, should the treaty 
and bill of sale be fully carried out ? Report 
ys between ten and twenty thousand dollars 
d nearer the latter sum ? 

2nd. What reasonable Objection can the emi¬ 
grating Indians make to the offers repeatedly 
made them by the majority, \ iz. to give them their 
(hare of the property of the nation,—that they 
nay remove to the far west, without compelling 
their brethren to do so likewise ? 

3d. Seeing the Ogden Company deny that the 
Indians have any right of fee in their own lands, 
although guaranteed to them by the United States, 
can they deny their right to hold them irt undis¬ 
turbed possession forever 1 

We may ask a few other questions when these 

A Member of the Committee on Indian 

CONCERNS OF THE SOCIETY OF FR1END! 

N. B.—A petition from the Seneca nation has 
cently been forwarded to Congress against 
anting the appropriation appliedfor by the Ogden 
Company, for carrying the treaty into effect, and 
signed by sixty-six chiefs, and petitions to the 
import, signed by many thousand citizens 
western parts of this state, have also been 
forwarded. 




I The iinpressiou is given, in the work before I 
e, that the other tribes of New-York Indians I 
had signed a treaty, and would remove beyond 
the Mississippi whatever became of the Senecas. I 
It is true they have signed a treaty, but not be-1 
fore they became well satisfied that it laid them I 
under no obligation to remove from their present 
home. The Onondaga, the Oneida, and the St.l 
Regis Indians, can sell, or not sell, their lands! 
at any time, and the State of New-York only cat! 
purchase them. The treaty offers them threcl 
hundred and twenty acres each, in fee, and 
other inducements on going beyond the Missis-1 
sippi, as a gratuity, in order to carry out the po-J 
Hey of the government; but they are disposed to 
remain, and their situation is improving, notwith¬ 
standing the injuries they suffer. Their fears of I 
t change are great, their confidence in the pro- I 
Inises of the government little. They see that I 
similar promises were made to the Cherokees J 
' were not fulfilled. Repeated applications I 

_been made for the deeds pledged to them j 

by the government, but they are withheld, the an¬ 
nuities due that people and greatly needed m 
the first settlement in their remote situation, 
not paid them, whereas the annuities to the New 
York Indians have been mostly paid, with regu¬ 
larity at least, to their agent. 

The charge that Friends are little scrupulous 

inducing Indians to make affidavits when they 
will not swear themselves, will fall to the ground 
when it becomes known that the first knowledge 
the commute of Friends had of those affidavits 
was when copies of them were put into their 
hands, after they had been duly executed. Bi 
sides, while we ask that our own conscientious 
scruples may he respected, tve do not expect 
that others who have not those scruples, should 
conform to our views. VVe ask for ourselves, and 
grant to others, liberty of conscience, 
urn to our subject, lie quotes Senator Wright who 
speaking of these Indians says, “ during forty 
years they have made no perceptible advance in 
•ivilization, so that is impossible to resist the con- 
iction that their preservation front unceasing 
niseryand ultimate extinction can only he found 
ij their separation from the white population, and 
by conferring on them rights and privileges 
which in all countries where they are enjoyed 
have been gradually fouud to lead to civilization 
and to prepare the wav for the introduction of | 
Christianity, with all its happy influences.” 1 
conceive it impossible that any one who has 
known this people during the period mentioned, 
can for a moment admit the truth of the lirst part 
of this quotation. The improvement of these 
Indians we know has been great during that pe¬ 
riod, and why, I ask, cannot an enlightened m 
lion like ours grant those further privileges l 
this people, so esential to their welfare whet 
they now are, instead of sending them one thou¬ 
sand miles distant to enjoy them ? 

Great parade is made of the $400,000, so liber¬ 
ally added by the United States to the price paid 
by the Ogden Company. And who is to be bene- 
lilted by ibis vast appropriation 1 1 answer, tin 
Ogden Company anil the grasping harpies, the 
contractors, who will pocket it for dragging 
these distressed people, from their homes, 
the graves of their lathers, to the far west, 
this sum, too, is likely to be clear gain to these 
contractors, for the Indians, if compelled to re¬ 
move, will probably go into Canada, and thus 
lose all their possessions in this world. It is 
true the committee of the Society of Friends hai 
received an intimation that they themselvi 


Every editor of a newspaper is annoyed 
less, with the complaints ofhis readers,—and, 
he has the example so frequently Set before 
him, he may be pardoned, if in turn he should 
complain himself. He may very naturally 
dulge himself, therefore, in txaminingthesour 
of this fault finding, arid when he has made 
observations, lie very likely can locate som< 

1. Some subscribers du not thoroughly read their 

paper. Such has been the multiplicity of publi¬ 
cations of late in the newspaper way, that men 
have acquired the hahit of simply glancing at 
them and passing them by, to make room for 
others which arc. waiting to he served in a simi- 
ar wav. The short scraps,—or more properly 
ipeaking, the light trash—put in partly to Jill up 
the chinks, are read ; but the longer, and gener¬ 
ally the better at tides are passed by without no¬ 
tice. Now with this class of readers, a sober 
weekly sheet, which depends upon its value for 
its living, is very likely to fall into disrepute with 
this whole class. It has not been unnatural to 
hear such readers complain that our paper was 
uninteresting. Says Mr. Q. one day in our hear¬ 
ing, “ I don’t think your paper very interesting of 
late.” “All! we are sorry for that, Mr. Q.,- 
tope we shall make it better.” “The last No. 
continued he, “ was uncommonly dull.”—“ Well 
now,” said Mr. X. “ 1 thought that No. was un¬ 
commonly interesting. I sat down Saturday 
evening, and read the two first pages through 
before i got up, and the rest I read the first op¬ 
portunity.” “Read two pages through!” said 
Q. “ Why, bless you, I never look at the * 
side! 1 can generally read all I wish ti 

three minutes!” “ Ah,” rejoined X. “that 
plains the mystery 1”—“ And sure enough, s 
does,” thought we. The man has read nothing 
but the small stuff. Now this in the way, wo pre- 

me, with many readers. They glance hastily 
__ the lighter matter, and throw the paper aside, 
and do not know that we have labored to collect 
a fund of excellent reading. Our first page is, 
for the most part, filled with the best reading 
which we are able to select from all the sources 
rithin our reach; and if there were no other 
_ieril to the paper we should be unwilling 
confess that the paper was sold for more than 
value. We claim, then, that the paper should 
d through before it is charged with defu 
cy of interest. 

2. Some readers arc borrowers of the paper 
they read. Being for the most part ol a mean 
spirit themselves, they can see but little that is 
good elsewhere. As, however, they cannot bear 

get their reading absolutely for nothing, they 
sort to a beslowtnent of complaint upon the 
publishers or editors for their alleged laults. 
Hence you will find, that of all those who com¬ 
plain most bitterly of the defects of any periodi¬ 
cal the borrowers will be most conspicuous, ex- 




3. That class of subscribers, who very obli¬ 
gingly take the paper, but systematically retuse tc 
y for it. This class of course are privileged tc 
..niplaiii, because they lake the paper. Con¬ 
scious of their injustice—and it is a very dishon¬ 
orable injustice to cheat the toiling printer—they 
have a motive to magnify the short comings of 
others it may be. Such subscribers are very- 
substantial supporters to a paper, and of course 
their opinion and taste should be very particular¬ 
ly consulted, 

known, then, that we enter our protest 
against all such complaints. The first class have 
their remedy pointed out to them in the worthy 
example of onr very worthy Friend X. before 
named ; and if all such superficial readers will 
but spend their Saturday evenings as well as he 
does habitually, they will at the end of the year 
have too much intelligence to make such a 

As to the other two classes—the borrowers 
and the swindlers —they must convince us they 
have souls equal to a grain of mustard seed, be- 
? shall consider them worth further 
Watchtower. 


This, as our readers are already aware, is the I 
inewliat singular title of Miss Martinean’s new 
and deeply interesting historical romance. It 
possesses higher claims to the attention of the I 
considerate than most works of its class. It de-J 
pends not for its interest upon romantic incidents,! 
finely spun sentimentalities, or such high-soaring ; 
rhapsodies as we look for in Bulwer’s forthcoming 
work ; but it speaks, in a clear, manly voice, the 
rights, as well as the duties of Humanity: it Ut-| 
ers a word of hope for the crushed and down¬ 
trodden ; you feel in it the beat of the human 
heart—with its wide-reaching, all-embracing 
sympathies, Its hero and all its prominent cha¬ 
racters are negroes, and the scenes which it por¬ 
trays are those connected with the celebrated Re¬ 
volution of St. Domingo. Before we pronounce 
the high moral character which Miss Martineau 
has given to this historical event, false and exag¬ 
gerated, we must remember that nearly all our 
knowledge of it has been drawn from the reports 
of tin- disconifitted French, which, fur very obvi¬ 
ous reasons, are to be received with many grains 
of allowance. Toussaini L'Ouvevture, in the 
book before ns, is presented as a great and heroic 
man: prudent and far-reaching in his policy, hu¬ 
mane and regardful of tile lights of others, un¬ 
yielding in iijs integrity—calm, unselfish and 
humble in his exaltation, and sternly ‘true to him¬ 
self ’ in the depths of his adversity. 

The main interest of the work clusters about 
the hero ; although we have several thrilling and 
beautiful episodical sketches, they are all subordi¬ 
nate to the great purpose of the work, and only 
seetn to set forth in still more vivid colors the 
daring and high resolve of the “ Napoleon of St. 
Domingo.” Such are the stories of the love of | 
Moyse and Genifrfide, of “an old tna 


The literary execution of this novel is admit a- 
e. Vt hatevor may be thought of its doctrines, 

■ of the influence it is calculated to exert upon 
-jftain domestic institutions, no one can deny to 
it the merits of a hold, vigorous style, clear, and 
vivid sketches of character and incident, and oc¬ 
casional passages of great beauty and sublimity 
of thought. The treacherous capture of tint gal¬ 
lant negro chief by the French commandant is 
well described t his proud, self-possessed, uncom¬ 
plaining demeanor during his captivity stands out 
in bold contrast to the narrow, selfish, inhuman 
ambition of his mighty tyrant: in his cell among 
the Alps—afar from the scene of his labors and 
the land of his race, his heart still yearns toward 
his brethren : no thought of vengeance haunts 
him—no wish but for the peace and happiness of 
those whom he has left. “ My children,” says 
lie, from the depths of his damp, solitary dungeon, 

“ my children, hear me! Wherever you are, in 
the court of your tyrant, or on the wide sea, or 
on the mountain-top, where the very storms can¬ 
not make themselves heard so high, yet let your 
father’s voice reach you from his living grave !— 
No vengeance! Freedom, freedom to the last 
drop of blood in the veins of our race ! Let our 
island be left to the wild herds and the reptiles, 

• rather than to be the habitation ol slaves : but if | 
you have establised freedom there, it 
ground, and no vengeance must profane it. If you 
love me and my race, you must forgivoHMT"" 
derers.”— New-Yorker. 


T VW. FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENT!-'!, 

mg 769 pages large octavo-,, rice sk ic -. 

much interesting original and selected n a h°' bcent,"' 


lers of the Society ol Friendsf 
Castle, England.’’ The following slio« . Harr ‘voi, a 
in some measure, the character of the wm-l* 1 ’?' 1 W »H sh 
"T ie wni'kintr of, 1,1, „„L,;i W . 0rk . Via . s « 


Anecdote of John Adams. —We find in 
Whitney’s History of the town of Quincy, Mass, 
the following anecdote of the boyhood of the 
elder Adams, which may provoke a smile, as 
well as illustrate the economy and simplicity of 
those early times in New England. The ’ 
lie school in Quincy was taught for many y 
by a Mrs. Belcher—“ It was a custom with her 
to carry Iter com to mill herself, except when 
some one of her scholars lent her a helping hand. 
John Adams (one of the number) afterwards Pre¬ 
sident of the United States, was a favorite among 
the rest, and when he carried the corn, she gave 
him as a reward three coppers, and charged him 
at the same time to keep his money to buy land 
with. It is unnecessary to add how well he pro- 
fitted by early instruction.” 


God Provides for Children. —A friend 
mce said to the Rev, Moses Brown, 1 Sir ! you 
tave just as many children as the patriarch Ja¬ 
mb.' ‘ True,’ answered the good old divine 
and I have also Jacob’s God to provide for them. 


Theology —Controversial—is to religion what 
law is to justice—a science which darkens by its 
illustrations, and misses its object in its 
anxiety to attain it. If truth may be called the 
sun of religion, controversial theology is assu: 
its Will-o’-the-wisp. 


Misfortune “ Calamity is man’s true touch¬ 
stone,” saitli the poet. Like the thick bandages 
nl the mummy, prosperity conceals onr hide- 
ass, hut when adversity comes, the cerements 
fall off and the blackened, ghastly skeleton is ful- 


N O TICES. 


file time has now arrived when 
are to tie mcuired for the protec 

of our government, awaiting the fir 
picnic Court of the United States, 
dollars: are still due for the expensi 
iaily for upward of fifteen mouths, ai 

heir defence, at Washington City, next January. If any 
me doubts the extremity of the peril in which,these Al'ri- 


ting them 


State and the Spanish Minister, 

Shall these hapless sons of Africa, for want of farthe 
tnd aide professional defenders, he surrendered to the r 
sh Minister, who claims them “ not as slaves but as a 
;ins I” Witt not .the generous men and women who 
already contributed to afford instruction and legal pr 
teresting strangers, again open their l 
-and will not those Who have not yet 
noble purpt ' ’ 1 ’ 


for their j 



, --,udy and practice of Sai 

Music, in the Hall cornor of Broadway and Houston 
(entrance to which is No. 603 Broadway.) on THURS¬ 
DAY EVENING, the 19th in: ■ • 

Juvenile Singing School, 


ie place. The Pestalozzia 


Terms to the above schools—the adult, for gentlemen, 
3 ; for ladies, per course of 18 lessons. The Juvenile 
School, $2 per scholar for 24 lessons. 

Tickets of admission to the above schools may be ob- 


the Book stores of Gould,_ 

Nassau and Fulton streets, John P. Haven, 
Broadway, and of Mr. VV. at his Hall, on the evenings and 
ifternoons of school. 

Refer to Rev. J. O. CHOULES, 502 Broome st. 

Rev. LA ROY SUNDERLAND, Editor of 
[the Watchman. 
L. EAMES, Esq., 88 Hicks st. Brooklyn, N.Y 
N. SOUTHARD. Editor Youth’s Cabinet. 

G. H. ANDREWS, Courier & Enq. Office. 


f Shell J%'ew Wear's jf* resent. 

YOUTH’S CABINET. 

For Families and Sunday Schools, week¬ 
ly, at $1 per year, in advance. 

HE Fourth Volume of this well known and highly ap- 


rglllE v v/iLiinc 

JL proved Juvenile papi.. ou lltul0 u Mil W1C „ jat we en in 
. January, 1841, edited by N. Southard, ft is made up ol 
choice Narratives, original and select, pleasing Moral and 
Religious, Literary and Scientific Instruction, a variety oi 
I ITttpfnl linfAwnatjo^ Ji, ven ii e poetry, Anecdotes, &c., all 
uoinote the best good of the young. It incul- 
ial Benevolence, Temperance, and all other 


It is neatly printed on half a royal sheet, and each num- 
er contains one or more engravings. It has been highly 
ecommended by one hundred editors and many parents 


, f ,, ^thir in Springfield, M 

“My little gulls delighted with the Cab 
carcely wait for the week to come round ; 


From a Clergyman in Central New-York. 

Jy little daughter 8 years old, is very much deiiglueu 
your paper; and indeed, 1 read it mysell with great 


r , muse wno wian lor a neat, apnropriaK 

paper for their children, to the Youth’s Cabinet, which the) 
will find all (hey could desire in such a publication.— Greet 
Mountain emporium. 

W« hope «U tbo young who can afford it, will have tin 
thy Youth's Oatiinot,—A'. II Jhp 

Weiuustsay, that It is decidedly flip most intMosiim 


instruction iu an interesting manner! aa^ss to leave a C atronff 
mpression upon the minds of his’juvenile 'readers. It” 
moral influence is decidedly good. If any family of cliil- 


-he sorry that thov hod paid out tl 

' g Order , TTl < ?* ,, d*'' B ! avrfl * < ' 

No- S, Spruc e street, New-York, or 85 Co 


— 1 : v,fv 1 S ,'~ I8!1 

For sale hy Isaac T ,, 

««» Nassau Str t ” ,,pt ^ 
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ns old accuser of the brethren, b, s h( |™ '“»goi ab, 0ad 
S been at work for many year* bn, , Cr y ’ 

object and character. V P K;S».. 
Iiiekslsni, but it was easy ui see w 88 sttapi, 15 

Quakerism was meant. It * &*£<. that 




as thee tend in verify our I.ord', prediction It- 

etc ,1 with a description of the City and tI„ , Vp 10 the 

Uu°™. P y " 1,ercsti "S 10 Christ i»“sof a ft e ’„ Tl, « 


of Thomas Ellwnod 

•n a vn, w, Pl1 ll ' vel8 observin' 8c ~ 
3 ' m 6« and 


ages and occurrences, Writlen b, L 0 own'i::r'P? 
s added, a sujiploment,” by J. W hal,d - To »f ich 

(“ Worm any ... 


through four editions, and is among the W ° ra ’. U hi 
Friends’ journals. ,no * 1 lnl erei 

This latter work can bo had separately—p r ; ce 5| 


Siight and Wrong in „, e 

Slavery Societies. * *" 


>11 I* grea S t°amd I 

T HE Seventh Annual Report of the BostonT 
Anti-Slavery Society, presented Octehel ,/ e .'” i|8 
f or sate at the anti-slavery office, 143 Nassau p 4 ’ 840 
cents single. sl * ^ n ce, 


1 it IS the purest, gold, an j 


the conflict, of a northern and southern 


irnugemms—delay, become 


neruted people, who, though fa 


will need constant and persevering"rebuke 
»yn g, to pre vent then making shipwreck of thee,a,»’ 


Not by i mmm 

will the work be wrought out. - Not by might nor by mil]' 
bat by my Spoil, saith the Lord of hosts ” J ^' tei 


Just Published, 

“ The Envoy, From Free, hearts to the Fret ” 

A COLLECTICN of original pieces in poetry aadprow 
• published by tire Pawtucket Juvenile Emancip,^ 


li. Many writers have cqutrihuleti to ihe pa 
I, presenting thereby a pleasing variety in 1 
sentiment; yet agreeing in these grand and fur 
points, the universal brotherhood ol man, and the 


For sale al 14 J Nassau sti 
inti-Slavery Office, Provide 
uckct, It. 1. Price 42 cts. 


Free Dry Goods . 

C ALICOES, bleached and unbleached muslins, bleach¬ 
ed and unbleached Colon flannel, apron check, color¬ 
ed muslins, print ed and plain pongees, bleached, unbleached, 


table diapers, printed and plain grass cloths, wicking and 

.on laps, tine linen thread, superfine bed ticking, cotton 

laloon stuffs, men’s and women’s cotton hose, white and 


Hr. Church's Tooth Powder, 

Olt THE GREAT TOOTH PRESERYATIVE. 
1. It hr ei 


2. It is an infallible cure for the Tartar collected on Ik 
Teeth, wholly removing it. Now, whenever tartar is sul- 
fered to gather, it occasions the swelling and inflaming of 
the gums, causing absorption and the expulsionofiheteetn 

a pleasant taste to the mouth. Sad in 


r _..., the destruction of comfort and health, which isbfiJfl^ 
about by tirgUct. For there is and there can be n g 
worse for an individual than a bad breath; y^VaveX 

agreeable breath ; and when in conversation, ev ?"|““g” 
scions of it, and involuntarily turn theirheads-^-ha^-*^ 


health, comfort and beauty, and a 
breath will be in the possession of all , j 

of the teeth which are lost, is owing to the ilmeas 

-pongy gums ; and of F »to 


For i 




Ie by^Gould, Newman & Saxton, corner o 


ANTI-SLAVERY ALMANAC FOR , 


hitereSm 
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tong Freedot 
make new c< 
the popular o 


copy ; and when it is purchased, don’t throw * 


ting, hut at once read it through attentively. 
have done this, you will feel l^ fO-operaun^ 
lends to put a copy mto every iamu> 

CF Price *30 per 1000. 6 ceuta single. T c 

all the Depositories. 


"%en you 


Information Wa.md.-0/ 


children, will confer a favor by leaving vv 
>r at 61 Cherry street, upon 




Edward M. Davis, Philadelphia, Petm- 
James M. McKim, “ . 

William Apmn, Providence, K- 1 , ( sJ . 

Lorrin Whitino, New Marlborough, m 
Lu-rnen Myrick, Cazenovia, N. x- 

"oehester, n p 0 t n Y. 


James Cooper, Williamson. Wayne o., ^ 

Puny Buxton, Palmyra, V a.V r, <! “ Co „ ti-J’y 
J. C. Hathaway, Farmmgton, Oo-AJ 

Wm. T. Crittenden. Kushv.lle, Ontar* y^Ciiy- 
Wm. I- Powell. No. 01 Cherry ? ’ “ 


Morris Earle, Penn Ya "\, All, 

Robert II. Foloer, Massillon, ' . va nia. ... 
Benjamin Bowen, Pittsburgh, ^'’^e <>.$, 
Nathan W. Whitmore. “ CayUgSy ’ 

u“™ M “r H ‘*' V OnoSga Co.. f, 
James Hkco*. Cato Four Cornets. Co- V 

Titos. Hutchinson, Kings Ferry. ’ 1 a,u! ’ 


Vm.'c. Nell,' 25 Cornlnu, - 
oiin C. Merritt, Bethpnge. I 


Wm. O. Duvall, I’nr 


M. M. Porter, Oswego. N. Y. 

Cyrus Cole, Egypt, Monroe Co-,. • • 

Charles S-i-zakns. P. O., CreonfeW. M 
E. D. Hudson, P. O., Hartford, on • 
Jared S. Bba,nar». P. O., Krfl.ng ■ f 
Arel Tanner, P. 0., Providence, »■ y 
Lewis Pitts, Danby, Tompkins o’- 





